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CREAM PITCHER BY PAUL REVERE 


The first purchase with the income from the recent gift of 
J. H. Wade is a small silver creamer made by the younger Paul 
Revere (1735-1818) of Boston, the hero of Longfellow’s poem 
and probably the best known of the early American silver- 
smiths. It is also the only piece of Revere’s work owned by the 
Museum. It dates from about 1770 and stands four and one- 
fourth inches in height. The body which may be described as in 
the shape of an inverted pear, rests upon a round standard with 
a spreading moulded base. The delicate handle is of the double 
scroll pattern and the rather short nose is wide with a rounded 
edge. The maker’s mark, P R in script capitals enclosed in a 
rectangle, is clearly defined near the junction of the handle. 

On the under side of the base is engraved P H to P E and 
on the front of the body is the monogram M H P. The first in- 
scription signifies that Priscilla Holyoke, daughter of Edward 
Holyoke (1689-1769) president of Harvard College from 1737 
to 1769, gave the creamer to Priscilla Epes. Miss Holyoke who 
was born in 1739 married in 1780 Eliphalet Pearson, professor 
of Hebrew and Oriental Languages at Harvard and for a short 
time acting president of the college, and died in 1782 at the 
birth of her only child Mary Holyoke Pearson (1782-1829) 
whose initials appear on the body of the creamer. Miss Pearson 
became in 1813 the wife of Reverend Ephraim Abbot of Green- 
land, New Hampshire, and died without issue in Westford, 
Massachusetts. Her husband married again and the creamer 
descended through his children by his second marriage. 

Paul Revere was the son of Apollos Rivoire a French Hugue- 
not from Riancaud who settling in Boston in his youth, angli- 
cized his name to the form now so well known. He too was a 
silversmith and from him his versatile son learned his trade. 
The younger Paul was born in Boston and remained there 
throughout his life. His house still stands on North Square and 
is one of the Meccas of the Boston visitor. He turned his hand 
to many things besides the fashioning of silver and among his 


activities were engraving on copper, the manufacture of bells 
and the practice of dentistry. 
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Although Revere made gold frames for miniatures by Copley 
and other artists the popular theory that he carved wooden 
frames for Copley’s portraits must be abandoned in view of the 
fact that Revere’s account books show no such items. He was 
one of the founders of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics 
Association, and Massachusetts has a town and Boston a street 
named for him. By two marriages he had numerous children 
and two of his grandsons were killed in the Civil War. He was 
painted in early middle life by Copley and not long before his 
death he and his wife sat to Stuart. i? 


EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


An interesting exhibit of American Paintings opened in Gallery 
IX on February 15th and will remain through March 27th. 
They are paintings by contemporary artists and the greater 
number were chosen from the Thirty-third Annual Exhibition 
of American Oil Paintings and Sculpture held at The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago in November and December of last year. They 
were selected by The Toronto Art Gallery and exhibited there 
in January together with a few additional paintings of the 
Ultra-modernists. Now by an arrangement with the artists and 
The Toronto Gallery, the Cleveland Museum has been able to 
obtain this entire group for exhibition here. 

The list includes such well-known names as: Karl Anderson, 
Reynolds Beal, Cecilia Beaux, George Bellows, Hugh H. Breck- 
enbridge, Bryson Burroughs, Howard Russell Butler, Mary 
Cassatt, Emil Carlsen, John F. Carlson, Arthur B. Davies, 
Paul Dougherty, Frederick C. Frieseke, Daniel Garber, W. J. 
Glackens, Childe Hassam, Charles Hawthorne, Victor Higgins, 
Félicie W. Howell, John Johansen, Ernest Lawson, Hayley 
Lever, Jerome Myers, E. W. Redfield, Chauncey F. Ryder, 
Leopold Seyffert, John Sloan, Gardner Symons, Abbott H. 
Thayer and Frederick Waugh. 

The collection of American paintings owned in Cleveland and 
loaned to the Museum by the various owners during the summer 
months of nineteen hundred and twenty, showed clearly how 
widespread is the local interest in modern American art. Quite a 
number of works by the artists mentioned above were in that 
exhibition, but there are many others among the leading men in 
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the present exhibition, whose work is not so fully known here. 
An exhibit as inclusive as this will enable the casual visitor to 
keep more closely in touch with some of the current move- 
ments in American Art. 

The Museum is indebted to the artists for their co-operation 
in making this exhibition possible, as well as to the following 
owners: Messrs. Durand-Ruel, The Macbeth Gallery, The 
Daniel Gallery, Knoedler & Company, The Folsom Galleries, 
C. Zigrosser and C. Lansing Baldwin of New York; Martin A. 
Ryerson, Woodruff J. Parker and the Newcomb-Macklin Com- 
pany of Chicago; and Carl J. Smalley of McPherson, Kansas. 

W. M. M. 


GALLERY II AS AN ENGLISH ROOM 


A characteristic of England in the late seventeenth and a great 
part of the eighteenth century was the strength of the foreign 
influence upon her life and art. During the Restoration Period 
under Charles II and James II, the desire of society had been to 
escape from the rigors and restriction of the Cromwellian epoch. 
Life became more colorful, the French modes and styles bring- 
ing with them something of the splendor of the court of the 
“Grand Monarque.” This external influence, however, con- 
tinued to sway the world of fashion long after James II fled for 
refuge to France, gradually becoming less as the Dutch in- 
fluence under William and Mary made itself increasingly felt. 
But the French influence, while dormant for a while during part 
of the Georgian period, burst out again at the end of the 
eighteenth century, this time with even greater strength in the 
French models of the cabinetmaker Thomas Chippendale, and 
in the designs of Hepplewhite, Sheraton and the brothers 
Adam. 

The formal balance of the Louis XIV design is charmingly 
shown in the French decorative tapestry on the south wall. 
Woven at the manufactory of Beauvais in the latter years of 
the seventeenth century, it is typical of the delicate fantasy of 
that master designer, Jean Berain. It is loaned by P. W. 
French and Company, of New York, as is also the magnificent 
decorative piece on the east wall. The latter is the product of 
English looms but while the manufactory is English its design 
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bears unmistakable evidence of French origin. A balanced 
framework of scrolls and rocaille details supports great urns of 
flowers. Floral swags festoon themselves about a classic bust. 
Gorgeously plumaged parrots and other fantastic birds disport 
themselves among sprays of stock and carnation, rose and 


poppy flowers. 

The characteristic chair of the Charles II period fitted well 
into such an ensemble. Often covered in petit point embroid- 
ery, as is the fine example loaned by Mr. and Mrs. John L. Sev- 
erance, the scrolled arm and scrolled front feet with the boldly 
carved stretchers between, betray this foreign influence trans- 
lated into the peculiar idiom of the English cabinet maker. The 
four William and Mary chairs with their high backs and elab- 
orately carved frames also show in details the same taste 
carried over to the English workman, this time through the 
medium of Holland. Their backs are of the usual Spanish 
shape, popular in the Low Countries, with the “spinning top” 
legs and serpentine stretcher, which came into fashion about 
this time. 

But the period of the more or less grandiloquent furniture 
was passing and there is a somewhat more homely feeling in the 
furniture of the Queen Anne and the Georgian periods. The 
elaborate high back disappears and the simple spoon back and 
the cabriole leg develop, often highly decorative to be sure. 
Stretchers become less essential and are finally eliminated. 
This evolution is interestingly shown in the four early pieces 
with cabriole legs. In the chairs loaned by W. G. Mather and 
P. W. French and Company, the stretcher has still been used; 
in the settee owned by the Museum and the small stool covered 
with petit point it has been discarded. 


The history of the development of the later furniture is shown 
by characteristic examples:—the strength and solidity of the 
earlier Chippendale models; the grace of Chippendale’s French 
models, charmingly shown in an arm chair loaned by Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Briggs; the increasing refinement of the Shera- 
ton and Hepplewhite designs and the classical influence in the 
work of Adam. The Museum is indebted to Dr. and Mrs. 
Briggs, to P. W. French and Company, and The Rorimer- 
Brooks Studios Company for their kindness in loaning examples 
of these periods. 
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The splendid portrait of Lady Willoughby de Broke, painted 
by Romney in 1779, and the portrait of Eleanor, Lady Hylton, 
by Gainsborough, loaned by Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance, 
the portrait of Mrs. Dillon by Raeburn, lent by Mrs. H. P. 
Fells, the portrait of H. R. H. William Henry, Duke of Glou- 
cester, by Beechey, lent anonymously, and the Romney and 
Reynolds presented to the Museum by J. H. Wade, are all hung 
in this gallery. Taken together with the later eighteenth century 
furniture, the Chelsea and Bristol china figures bequeathed by 
Mary Warden Harkness, and the exquisite Bristol glass candel- 
abra, loaned by Mr. and Mrs. John A. Penton, they form a visi- 
ble expression of the ideas and ideals of the period. W. M. M. 


ETCHINGS BY OTTO H. BACHER 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


If the ideal biographer is one who keeps his own personality out 
of the narrative, then Otto H. Bacher is that rare person. He 
must have been singularly modest for a man of his talent and 
attainments. In his only writing, With Whistler in Venice, 
there is no indication whatever as to the kind of man Bacher 
himself was, this in spite of the entirely satisfying and inform- 
ing character of the work as a chronicle of Whistler’s Venetian 
days. Though it is a more pleasing picture of the eminent 
artist than the Pennells’ Life, one tries in vain to imagine the 
young Bacher of that time from his book. 

It is to the friends who knew him in his Cleveland days that 
we must turn to visualize the man, for very little seems to have 
been written about him. He was born in Cleveland in 1856 on 
River Street. He must have been vastly interested by the lake- 
craft under his window for many of his etchings, the record of 
his Venetian days, depict shipping successfully and under- 
standingly. His handling of the maze of masts and cordage 
attests his early familiarity with similar scenes. An etching of 
the tower of old Trinity Church and the drawing for it are 
of this period and are owned by the Museum. Engine House 
Number One in the old Third Ward now occupies the site of the 
public school which he attended. 


At the age of sixteen Bacher began his art studies under De- 
Scott Evans but soon joined Willis S. Adams in a studio in the 
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Raymond Block where the Leader-News Building now stands. 
A record of the Cleveland of the 70’s is found in the collection 
of Bacheriana just presented to the Museum by Mrs. Arthur 
F. Weaver of the Art School, in memory of Charles Weaver to 
whom Bacher sent his work from time to time. The titles read 
River Pier; West Pier; Spring Street, September 1878; Old 
Trinity,—buildings and names that have long since been for- 
gotten by many. There is an old sketch in the corner of which 
is etched the date June 1878. It may be the southwest corner of 
the Public Square. All these are the scratchy uneven work of a 
student but evidence of the active, alert and interested young 
mind that afterward gave us the homely German landscapes 
and the many etchings of everyday Venetian life. 

In 1878 accompanied by Sion L. Wenban and Adams, who 
had been associated with him in the Cleveland Art Club, organ- 
ized in 1876, he set out for Munich and entered the antique 
class of the Royal Academy, then under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Benzur and Hockel. Such titles as Liistheim, Schleiss- 
heim, Regensburg, are reminiscent of this time and belong to 
what is called the Danube set. These were published in the 
American Art Review, twenty-four in number. They show an 
advance in technique and arrangement, and in some there is a 
certain charm. Unter Schleissheim and Liistheim, June 28, ’79 
are very much in the nervous scratchy manner of Beurdeley, the 
Frenchman of today. The Schnabel Weiss and the Ferry at 
Schnabel Weiss remind us of Stephen Parrish’s etchings of New 
England water-fronts. 

It is not until we come to his Venetian sketches that the 
genius of the young artist is attested. His mind seems to have 
been teeming with impressions that he must register. In 1880 
Frank Duveneck of Cincinnati, accompanied by a party of 
young and enthusiastic Americans spent the summer and fall 
in Italy, mostly in Venice. Bacher was of this group and was 
fortunate in being associated with that most brilliant painter. 
Perhaps the younger man’s exuberance needed curbing some- 
what; a still-life in oil that we have seen, has a gold back-ground, 
an experiment in the Byzantine and the Primitive way of work- 
ing not in the best taste. | 


Another fortunate influence of this summer was that of 
James McNeill Whistler. The latter artist had come to Venice 
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commissioned by the Fine Arts Society of London to make the 
set of Twelve Etchings. He was interested in the younger man’s 
work and printed some of his Venice set on the press Bacher had 
brought from Germany. He established himself in the Casa 
Jankovitz on the Riva near the Giardino Pubblico where 
Bacher and a group of Duveneck’s pupils lived. The older 
artist undoubtedly influenced the younger, his daringly simple 
plates being in contrast to the tendency to overcrowd, notice- 
able in Bacher. In the paintings of the latter are qualities of 
color and depth that are very considerable but his etchings like 
those of the master seldom contain any sustained arrangement 
of light and shade. They excite interest in a degree though it is 
not the imagination that is stirred. They are not generally 
remarkable for poetic feeling. One or two, such as Venice Ship- 
ping and the Ducal Palace or Rainy Night, Venice, might evoke 
visions in one who had seen Venice but there is little of the 


dramatic. The usual Turneresque comparison for like scenes 
fails. 


A few prints of canals, quiet and deserted, have the sleepy 
air of .a tired old-world town; these have an appeal. Canal in 
Venice has this charm. Lavenderia, two women silhouetted 
against the gloom of a great arched passage, is supposed to have 
suggested the well-known subject, The Dyer, to Whistler. It 
is of a lot of twelve etchings issued in an elaborately decorated 
white calfskin portfolio. The Ponte Sospiri (Bridge of Sighs) 
is of these, as are Reteria (Net Makers), Merlatrice (Lace 
Makers) and Perleria (Bead Stringers). In the folio print, 
Grand Canal otherwise a rather bleak, hard plate, the dazz- 
ling, fascinating ripple of reflections on the water is admirably 
accomplished. The largest plate of all, Interior of St. Marks, 
Venice is likewise the most brilliant in many ways. It is char- 
acterized by a painter-like treatment and boldness that are 
most successful. 

Bacher remained in Florence during the winter of 1880-81 
but returned to Venice for the following summer and winter. 
In 1883, after a visit to London where he saw Whistler daily, he 
went to America. The succeeding two years were spent in 
Cleveland and New York. Two years were then passed on the 
Continent, after which, in 1886, he returned to London and saw 
Whistler for the last time. In Paris, he studied with Carolus 
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Duran, Boulanger and Lefebvre. The last named wrote of his 
paintings as late as 1917—“to an extraordinary mastery of the 
technique of his art he joined a love of truth and an intolerance 
of affectation that made him one of the most individualistic 
of painters as he was one of the most interesting of men.” 

At the Exposition in St. Louis in 1904 he received the silver 
medal for etching. He exhibited at Chicago in 1892 and his 
painting, July (a nude) was hung at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco. His death in 1909 has been spoken of as 
a distinct loss to American art. “Brother artists put him 
among the great etchers of the world; as an American second 
only to Whistler.” In Otto Henry Bacher, Cleveland can boast 
an etcher of first rank. Including the Weaver gift, the Museum 
collection now contains about sixty examples of his work. 

W. McC. McK. 


JAPANESE ROOM REARRANGED 


In the rearrangement of the Japanese Room (Gallery XIV) 
emphasis is laid upon recent acquisitions of wood block prints 
and pottery. The pottery in the two cases near the doorways 
are examples of ware from various Japanese provinces which 
were active pottery kiln sites during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The ware which is the simplest, without dec- 
oration, with the exception of a charming and effective crackle 
caused by regulated firing in the kiln, is from the province of 
Satsuma. This undecorated Satsuma ware is earlier than any 
other of the pieces in the exhibition, and outranks them all in 
artistic excellence. Especially notable is the small tea-pot, 
with handle, snout and cover, which in the course of time has 
become delightfully stained by many infusions of tea to a deli- 
cate warm creamy tone. Opposite is another white piece slightly 
decorated with an indented pattern around theshoulder. Between 
the two is a later example of the same ware which is not only 
inferior in surface quality, but has lost too much the sense of 
good form for the sake of exploitation in technique and deco- 
ration. To the right is another example of the same ware, still 
later, which relies entirely upon its decoration for importance 
and thereby loses its place as a good example of the potter’s art, 
because of over-emphasis on the part of the decorator, rather 
than the potter. 
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The blue and white examples are from the province of Hizen. 
The blue and green examples are from Kyoto, and are known as 
Awata pottery. The square incense brazier, not unlike metal, 
is from the province of Bizen. 

The two prints over the cases of pottery are lent by Ralph 
King. Both are Hokusai and are unique in size and subject 
as well as good in quality. The prints on the walls augment 
by recent purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, the nucleus of 
Japanese wood block prints which Mr. Wade gave to the Ori- 
ental Section two years ago. Only a few of the recent purchases 
can be shown at present but others will be shown from time to 
time. 

The sword guards on the south wall present a two-fold ex- 
hibit. At the left one finds the guards arranged according to 
some of the most important schools of sword guard workers, or 
smiths, and typical examples of the work of individual smiths 
are classified under the school name. At the right is a general 
exhibit arranged merely for the sake of the design of the sword 
guard itself, or the decoration on it. Much of the decoration 
will be found to be thoroughly pictorial, but a group is also 
shown which expresses pure design in its most decorative sense. 

The kimono shown on the platforms are of the kind that are 
best seen in the prints by Harunobu and Eishi shown in frames 
near by. New examples of textile are displayed on the window 
frames. We are fortunate in having several hundred examples 
of these useful fragments of Japanese stuffs which prove of daily 
interest to students of art. J. A. M. 


NEW NATURE GROUPS FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Elisabeth C. T. Miller there has 
been recently installed in the Children’s Museum a series of 
groups designed and made by Mr. and Mrs. Gerald H. Thayer, 
the former known as naturalist and painter and co-author with 
his father, Abbot H. Thayer, of the important book on Con- 
cealing Coloration in Nature. 

One of the most important functions of the educational de- 
partment of an art museum is to develop the powers of obser- 
vation, to teach children to see with their minds as well as with 
their eyes, and to note and compare and analyze what they see. 
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An important function of the Children’s Museum is to visual- 
ize for children as many as possible of the remote or ancient 
phases of life, to arouse keener interest in studies bearing on 
those things not familiar to their normal experience, that their 
school work may be stimulated and made more effective. 

The three models already installed by Dwight Franklin (the 
gift of Mrs. R. Henry Norweb and Mrs. E. C. Higbee, II) rep- 
resent, in miniature, life in the arctic regions, in the desert and 
in the equatorial jungle. They have proven not only things of 
beauty in themselves and of much general interest, but they 
have great stimulating value to students of geography, eco- 
nomics, etc. 

The approach to the beauty of nature has been made through 
a frame of butterflies and moths arranged for pattern of form 
and color by Gerald H. Thayer from specimens collected by 
Mrs. Gottlieb Fecker and presented to the Museum by Mrs. 
E. C. T. Miller. 

The new groups by Mr. Thayer represent a distinct departure 
in such representation. Their purpose is to train the powers of 
observation; to develop an appreciation of the beauty of design 
and color in moths, butterflies, birds, insects and reptiles; to 
show the wonderful use to which the patterns found on these 
creatures are put, for their protection in their natural surround- 
ings; and ultimately, under other auspices, to lead to a more 
scientific study of the specimens themselves in the new Natural 
History Museum when the proposed building is a fact. 

The groups, nine in number, are installed in either end of the 
room. Five of uniform size on the north wall near the entrance, 
represent scenes on a seashore beach, among upland grasses, a 
pool in a southern swamp, the interior of a cat-tail swamp and 
a bit of the pebbly hummocks among the Long Island sand 
dunes. Each of these shows from one to six creatures in 
their natural habitat, and after enjoying the mere beauty the 
children will be asked to find the small inmates. An accom- 
panying chart to be used for checking results will show where 
each is located and by a numerical reference give the scientific 
and common name of each specimen. 

On the south wall are four larger groups. The largest one 
represents the forest border of low growth, alive with a large 
number of specimens. Below is a long case showing the life of 
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the forest floor, and on either side a view of tree trunks on 
which rest moths and other insects, and the margin of a wooded 
pool in early summer, with a male wood duck at rest. 

We give below a description by Mr. Thayer of the ideas 
which have guided him in working out these rather unusual 
groups, which will, it is believed, prove of great value in inspir- 
ing a love of the beautiful things in nature. F. A. W. 


BEAUTY AND FITNESS 
By Gerald H. Thayer 


“Beauty and the uses of beauty in the world of Nature”— such 
a phrase as this suggests the aim of the new exhibits for the 
Children’s Museum. 

“Beauty” is indeed a mystery—the crux and matrix of un- 
bounded argument and theory. Yet on one point there is at 
least a tendency to agreement, and that is, that beauty and 
fitness are forever closely associated. The finest Arab steed is 
the most “beautiful,” and in every line and angle of his alert 
sleek body reveals to the knowing eye his fitness for the highest 
functioning of the Arab horse’s special attributes of nimbleness, 
endurance, speed. “Beauty,” in this case, is fitness visible. And 
the same is true, assuredly, of the beautiful physique of the 
perfect human athlete, beloved of Phidias and the great sculp- 
tors and painters of all ages. So, too, in a slightly different 
sense, with the loveliness of the perfect woman, as typified for 
instance in the Venus of Milo—for what does such a figure show 
but womanly fitness at the highest pitch of perfection? 

Stepping then from this human realm to the world of what 
we call “nature” and the “lower animals,” what fitness-mean- 
ing is to be discovered in the elaborate, bizarre and even fan- 
tastic-seeming beauty of birds and beasts and butterflies and 
snakes and fishes? Displayed in a bare case, a specimen of one 
of these creatures delights the eye by richness of color or elabor- 
ateness of pattern, and we exclaim, rightly, that the creature is 
“beautiful.” Yet there is a mysteriousness about this beauty 
—a something more—and the longer we contemplate it the more 
urgent the sense of this something more becomes. Beauty we 
have realized, is not, after all,“its own excuse for being.” What, 
then, we find ourselves wondering, is that further significance, 
that fitness-meaning, which seems to flicker in and out of the 
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edges of our consciousness when we contemplate the mere 
beauty of the gorgeous male wood duck or the tiger swallowtail 
butterfly? 

It is precisely to such questioning as this that the new ex- 
hibits in the Children’s Museum are intended to convey at 
least a partial answer. In them we shall see revealed almost at 
a glance, evident fitness-meanings (even if not necessarily the 
only fitness-meanings) of the elaborately wrought beauty of 
birds and butterflies and reptiles, rich-colored and highly- 
patterned as well as sober-hued and sparsely marked. 


The display cabinet of butterflies and moths, previously in- 
stalled, may well serve as an introduction to this whole story. 
Here we have beauty, per se, sheer loveliness, mere eye-delight 
of color and pattern and form, produced by an arrangement of 
real moths and butterflies wrested from their natural environ- 
ment and arranged in purely arbitrary style without regard to 
type or sort or place of origin, simply a color-glory made with 
butterflies, as if an artist, making his color-sketch for a church 
window or gorgeous decoration, had worked from a pallette of 
butterflies instead of a pallette of paint. The object here is to 
show at a glance, vividly and convincingly, how very marvel- 
ously beautiful butterflies are in color and pattern and form. 


From this point, once attained, two exceedingly significant 
steps are possible in exactly opposite directions. First, the step, 
—already indicated, and toward which the new group exhibits 
will prove helpful—to the realization of the surprising fitness- 
meanings in environing nature of these mere “beauties” of the 
butterfly or bird. Second, the step to the adaptation of these 
various natural beauties to human designing, to the embellish- 
ment of our own human handiwork with loom and brush and 
needle. “Nature,” as here suggested or revealed, is an inex- 
haustible store-house of supremely beautiful designs and color- 
schemes for the artist or the handicraftsman. Moths, butter- 
flies and birds furnish in their color combinations and strange 
patterns clues to designs of the amplest, subtlest and most 
satisfying beauty. This is a mine of the richest ore, awaiting 
diggers. In our Occidental worid, at least, the surface of this 
treasure store has been scarcely more than scratched. The 
earliest courageous diggers will be best rewarded, if we must 
regard novelty as a vital asset, yet the supply is all but inex- 
haustible. 
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An art museum has greater opportunity than any other insti- 
tution to promulgate such truths, with their really vast poten- 
tial bearing upon art both fine and applied. 

For children, in particular, there is also a still more specific 
use which these new exhibits of nature-camouflage can be made 
to serve. They will prove an admirable help in that vitally im- 

portant matter, the training of the powers of observation. 

Beginning with the simpler groups, as those of the purple 
gallinule and the wood duck, where the bird, although evidently 
well camouflaged, is not, in such restricted area, actually diffi- 
cult to discover, the child can be led to the complicated groups 
showing the forest floor, the tree trunks, and the upland 
grasses, each containing a number of intensely camouflaged 
creatures, some of which it will require the closest and often pro- 
longed attention on the child’s part to discover at all. The 
study of these more complex groups can be made for children a 
fascinating game of seeking and finding. Key charts outside 
the cases, and covered over until their help is desired, will make 
evident the location on tree-bark or dead leaves or grass of the 
specimens most difficult to see, and also provide the name, 
both common and scientific, of the various camouflaged 
creatures. 


THE PRINT CLUB 


The first annual meeting of the Cleveland Print Club was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King on the evening of 
February seventh. The President, Mr. Charles T. Brooks, 
gave a brief account of the activities of the Club, and attributed 
much of its success to the interest and efforts of Mr. King. He 
reported that about half of the Museum’s collection of prints 
had been acquired through the efforts of the Print Club since 
its incorporation in December, 1919. Out of the Club funds, 
purchase of three etchings by Kerr Eby have been made as well 
as seven McBeys, thirty-one Seymour Hadens (these include 
his Sunset in Ireland and his Shere Mill Pond) and eight mis- 
cellaneous subjects. The last eight prints were submitted and 
purchased at this meeting and included a very fine Philippe Le 
Roy by Van Dyck, several Jan Livens, Four Dancing Women 
by Zoan Andrea and The Senators from The Triumphs of 
Caesar, also of the Mantegnian School. All of these have been 
presented to the Museum. 
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The reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were read and 
after the re-election of the officers who served last year, (see 
Bulletin February, 1920) the members present enjoyed an un- 
usual opportunity to view Mr. King’s own collection of rare 
and important prints. 

The first year of the Club’s existence thus shows its great 
usefulness to the Museum and undoubtedly warrants the con- 


tinuance of its activities. W. McC. McK. 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
Object Source 
I piece of antique embroidery, Chinese (Edu- 
cational). Mrs. M. W. Heller. 
6 reproductions of Italian intaglio. Dr. Frederic W. Hitchings. 
1 stele, Egyptian. The John Huntington Col- 
lection. 
I painting, by John Sargent, American. The Hinman B. Hurlbut 
Collection. 
I painting, by Réné Ménard, French. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King. 


79 lithographs, by Fantin-Latour, French. Ralph King. 

1 piece of lace, 18th Century, Russian; 1 piece 

of lace, 17th-18th Century, Italian. Mrs. E. S. Page. 
porcelain cream pitcher, English. Rev. Alfred Duane Pell. 
textile, French; 5 plaster casts, Egyptian; 3 

tiles: one, 16th Century, Rhodian; one, 13th 

Century, Turkish;one,13thCentury,Persian; Purchased, Educational 
1 print, by Hiroshige, Japanese (Educational). Purchase Fund. 
miniatures: 

1 by William Doyle and Henry Williams, 

1 by William W. Dickinson, 

silver cream pitcher, by Paul Revere, Jr., Purchased, J. H. Wade Pur- 
American. chase Fund. 

textiles, French (Educational). Mitchell Samuels. 
reproduction by wood blocks of a Japanese 

painting. Mrs. Charles W. Wason. 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
Object Lent by 
2 chairs, late 17th Century, English. Anonymous. 
painting, by Sir William Beechey, English. Anonymous. 
cancelled plates of etchings, by Frank W. 
Benson, American. The Artist. 
2 chairs and 1 table, 18th Century, Chippen- Dr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
dale, English. Briggs. 
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I painting, by George Bruestle, 1 bronze statue, 

by Anna V. Hyatt, American. Charles T. Brooks. 
I painting, by Sir Henry Raeburn, English. Mrs. H. P. Eells. 
2 tapestries: 

1, late 17th Century, French; 

1, early 18th Century, English. 


§ chairs: 
1 Queen Anne, 1 Chippendale, 2 Hepplewhite, P. W. French and Com- 
1 Sheraton, 18th Century, English. pany. 
26 etchings, by Otto H. Bacher, American. Frederick Keppel and Com- 
pany. 
I statue, 15th Century, 2 bronzes, 16th Cen- 
tury, Italian; 1 chair, 1 stool, 18th Century, 
English; 1 tapestry, 17th Century, Flemish; 
3 paintings, 7 pastels, 1 silver point, by 
Thomas W. Dewing, American. William G. Mather. 
2 candelabra, Bristol glass, late 18th Century, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Pen- 
English. ton. 
1 table, late 18th Century, style of Adam, Rorimer-Brooks Studios 
English. Company. 
3 chairs, late 17th Century, 1 painting, by 
Thomas Gainsborough, 1 painting, by George 
Romney, English. John L. Severance. 
53 etchings, by Otto H. Bacher, American. Mrs. A. F. Weaver. 
I painting, by Raphael Mengs, German. Mrs. H. C. Wick. 
ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
Books Source 
McCurdy. Raphael Santi. W. E. Ambler. 
Dumarest. Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico. Stewart Culin. 
Oriental Tales. 15 volumes. Mrs. H. W. Osborn. 
Exhibition catalogue: Paintings by Old Mas- San Francisco Museum of 
ters. Art. 
Thirteen photographs. W. C. Talmage. 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 
March, 1921 

2. 8:15 P.M. “Inness and His Contemporaries,” by Prof. Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. First lecture in the course on 
“Some Phases of American Art.” 

3. 3:00 P.M. “Counterpoint,” by Walter S. Pope. Fourth lec- 
ture in the course on The Appreciation of 
Music. 

5. 2:00 P.M. Entertainment for Young People. “Weaving,” by 
Anna V. Horton, Mary Page and Wilhelmina 
Stephan. 
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10. 


12. 


13. 
16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


23. 


24. 


27. 
30. 
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4:00 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 
10:00 and I1:00 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


Gallery II. 
Gallery IX. 
Gallery X. 
Gallery XI. 


Library. 


“Laces,” by William M. Milliken. 

“The Sonata for Violoncello and Pianoforte,” by 
Thomas Whitney Surette. Sixth lecture in the 
course on The Appreciation of Chamber Music. 
Victor de Gomez and Nathan Fryer will play the 
Sonata for Cello and Piano in A Major by Beet- 
hoven and the First Movement of the Sonata 
for Cello and Piano in E Minor by Brahms. 

“Form in Folk-song,” by Mr. Surette. Fifth lec- 
ture in the course on The Appreciation of Music. 

Singing Classes for the Children of Members, led 
by Mr. Surette. 

Entertainment for Young People. “Animal De- 
sign in Museum Objects,” by Jean Corser. 

Singing, led by Mr. Surette. 

“Garden Architecture,” by Prof. J. S. Pray. Fifth 
lecture in the course on Landscape Architecture. 

“Dance Forms (Eighteenth Century),” by Mr. 
Pope. Sixth lecture in the course on The Appre- 
ciation of Music. 

Entertainment for Young People. Easter Program, 
by Henry Turner Bailey. 

“John Singleton Copley and His Sitters,” by 
Frank W. Bayley. 

“Pierre Puvis de Chavannes,” by Henry Turner 
Bailey. Sixth lecture in the course on Great 
Masters of Painting Represented in the Museum 
Collections. 

“Dance Forms (Nineteenth Century),” by Mr. 
Pope. Seventh lecture in the course on The 
Appreciation of Music. 

Entertainment for Young People. “Camp Life and 
Crafts,” by Mrs. Edward L. Gulick. 

“Easter Symbolism,” by Mrs. Ethel Pool. 

“Lighting the Home,” by M. Luckiesh. 

(Lecture in the course on The Appreciation of 
Music omitted). 


EXHIBITIONS 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth CenturyEnglish Room. 
Paintings by Contemporary American Artists. 
Laces in the Museum Collection. 


Memorial Exhibition of Etchings by Otto H. 
Bacher. 

Exhibition of Bookplates. 

Exhibition of Medici Prints. 
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Grassy Ground in a Hill Pasture. Birds, Moths, Walking Sticks 


Pool in Open Swamp in the Southern States 
Purple Gallinule and Blossoming Water-plants 


TWO OF THE NEW NATURE GROUPS IN THE 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
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ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
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The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
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E. S. Burke, Jr. Amos B. McNairy 
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H. M. Hanna, Jr. F. F. Prentiss 
Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
Guerdon S. Holden EE. L. Whittemore 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Oriental Art, J. Arthur MacLean 
Curator of Decorative Arts, William M. Milliken 
Curator of Colonial Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Prints, Ralph King 
Registrar and Assistant Secretary, Frank J. Pool 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Dorothy Blair 
Educational Department 
Gertrude Underhill Louise M. Dunn 
Ruth Field Ruggles 
Henry Turner Bailey, Advisor 
In Charge of Department of Musical Arts 
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Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 
Fellows, who pay annually 
Life Members, who contribute 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 
Annual Members, who pay annually 10 

The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 


ADMISSION 
Open Daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to IO p.m. 
Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday,Saturday and 
public holidays. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference Library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily; during lecture 
season Sunday 3 to 6, Wednesday g to 8. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will] be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 

WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available.No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 80 cents and afternoon 
tea for 60 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Wednesdays before lectures dinner is 
served at 6:30 for $1.50 to those making reser- 
vations before noon. 
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